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rate sentiments, such vicesedrest in virtue’s 
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“ He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” —Ecelesiastes. 
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ADDRESS, 
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(Concluded.) 


_. Thave almost led myself to believe, that the 
| love of poetry is the love of virtue. But be 





yas it may, there is a pleasure in poetry 
" which taste and genius only canenjoy. To: 
Dace of you who are capable of this enjoy: 
| ‘ment, and I ‘hope this may be the case. with | 
you all, I would’say, adhere to the old school | 
of Biiktsrcand, Mitton; Youne, Pore, | 
Taomson, GoutpsmitH, Gray, Coxtixs, and 
that class.of writers, whose flights of imagina- 
Mtion were restrained bythe presence of a 
» moral sense, andthe principles of religion ;— 
+ id who, with but-few exceptions, felt the 
we of this beautiful malediction : 


| * Chest be the verse, how «smooth so e’er it 


ow, 
«Phat tends to make one worthy. man my 
So foe, 
| “Give virtue scandal, iunocence a fear, 
“Or from the soft-ey’d virgin steal a téar.”’ 
| <The poetry of this school, excepting a few 
, of Shakespeare’ s flights, did not consist of such 
- extravagant fictions, such gloomy and despe- 


» garbsas a modern school, of which Lord By- 
prtond is the chief, has sent forthp'te deprave 
) the taste, and blast the morals of mankind. 





. & That: Byrow.is a great; a transcendant genius, 
no. one who knows what genius is, will deny. 


Bat with the exception of. afew delicate and} ¢ 


" il effitsions of feeling and fancy, his 
a poetry has no claim to. utility: For ‘his muse 
¢Aelights to soar ‘into regions so. far beyond ~ 


- 


* 


;common sense, the common pursuits, and the 
common fate of mankind, that though you 
may behold with wonder and. admiration, her 
lofty 
beholds that of his kite ; yet she does no more 
than the kite, amuse you with her wild dar- 
ing, her eccentric dartings amid the clouds 
‘and sunbeams that play around her. 

| I would not be understood as arraying all} 
| the contemporaries of Lord Byron under his 
banners: For in that case I should. exclude 
Camppeut, whose Pleasures of Hope will | 
cheer the hour of despondency, and hght the | 
path of afiliction, so long as man sLall love 
the 'm muses, and be born to misery. 





“ Unfading Hope, when life’s last embers | 
bura, 


“ Heaven. to thy charge resigns the awful 
hour ! 

“Oh! then thy kingdom comes! immortal 

: Power! 

** What though each spark of earth-born rap- 
ture fly 

“ The qervering lip, pale cheek, and closing 
eye! 

“ Bright to the soul thy seraph bids convey 

The morning dream of life’s eternal day !”’ 


I do not mean, however, that you shall 
make Poetry so much an object of serious 
study. . It will be best totake it up occasion- 
ally as a relaxation after those severer studies 
which 1 deem it my duty more earnestly to 
enjoin upon you. In the same manner you 
will also find profit‘and pleasure in perusing 
at least once or twice a week, some one or 
more o 
an excursive manner, and by men of 
present in the literary wor!d, what the Tas or 
rainbow does, as the sign of “proinisé, inthe 
nether héavens,a combindtiba of all the oe 
ties of'style, all‘ the varieties of ex; 





ness-of imagery.’ In this. species of reading, |" 
the lighter efforts of» 


r 
soe F 


and sublime attitude, as a school-boy, 


‘When soul to soul, and dust to dust return !. 


ose essays, which being written ‘in, 


jthe. essays of CLARENDON and A 


fund of instruction andentertainment.. 

| To the reading of Novels, the same remarks 
‘nearly may be applied, that I have made up- 
‘on poetry. I am.not an-egemy of novels ;— 
‘but | am moresparticutarly: attached. to.those 
\which- have probability, rather: than glaring 
and distorted fiction, for theig basis. It is 
‘not by pictures.of vice or virtues 

| rarely if ever realised in.human 


by the other; but by such delinen at es ‘the 
+ heart, andits passions, as sensible minds pe 
, ceive at once to be rational and, agreeable to 
| the history of mankind. In this point of view, 
though some may*think it a-bold. assertion, e 
would not exchange THe Vicar or Waxe- 
rieLp, of Goldsmith; the Lovisa’ Mitpmay; 
of Kelly; Tue. Maw ov Frenne, and Tur 
Man or tuz Wortp, of Mackenzie ;. with 
several others that mightbe men tioned of that 
old school; for all the novels $.. uid romances 
which have issued from he British press dur- 
ing the last thirty yearss ~ are 

{ have scarcely alluded to Natural Philoso=- 
phy ; for my destiny in Jife hasipermitted me 
to pay very little, indeed, if any attents 4 
that wide and. deep domain of intelligence and 
speculation. I pretend to give you on}y the 
results of my own experience. But were'] 
everigo proficient in the various branches of 
knowledge which natural philosophy embra- 
ces, 1 shouid not: introduce it: here<: my 
aim would still be to°make you, in’ the first 
place, good boys, good mechanics, good I 
good citizens jand leave you, as to m 





ius, 


the. elegance of allusion, and. all the ele a sh 


ord’ Bacon, thaf i im-- 
mortal father of. all modern philosophy, bags 











tricate or preter rd ba te to be guid, 
your own impulse, ar eT nave ; 
Providence, 
mended to Pigs 
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‘nothing of later ones, afford an nexhoael ble 
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teatly overlooked then thngifar, | will now | 


introduce them; although this may not be 
the proper place... 1 meatt Geography and 
Arithmetic, the last of whichis indispensable 
io all who are engaged in the ordinary affairs 
_of life. As a scientific geographer, Pinker- 
Ton stands at the head of his profession.— 
But his work may not be atyall times accessi- 

ble, and ifit were so you would still have to 
“Tookelsewhere for that diffusive light which 
. you would naturally wish to have thrown up- 
* on your own-country. I must, therefore, re- 







| © commend the works of Morsz, and the Ga- 


zetteer of Worcester. ‘To these, if conve- 

“nient, add the. works: of Brown, Darsy, 
* Scuootcrart, and Tuomas; all of which 

contain many interesting views of various 
parts of our union, and its territorial depen- 
acies, which are yet in an infant state of 
settlement, or waiting in the wildness of na- 
ture forthe redeeming blow of the axe, and 
the life-giving furrow of the plough-share.— 
te 3 Paiady of geography is not only important 
as it opens to you the boundaries, the popu- 
- Jation, the manners and customs, the princi- 












pal cities, towns, villages, streams of water, | 


and natural curiosities of states and empires : 
But inasmuch as when you come to settle in 
life, you may learn from the pages of an im- 
partial and sagacious author, where to find the 
most suitable spot on which to commence 
reareet. Most young men, in their pur- 
fa place to settle in, are guided by no 

rks, but march off at random, and sit 






x iH _ down in the same way, without calculating 
pare. age present or prospective advantages of | 


, commerce, and the arts, which the lo- 
‘‘eation they have hit upon, for I cannot say 
chosen or selected, may or may not enjoy,.— 
In this respect, nothing is more important than 
a candid:and correct geographical view of the 
world: the want of such a view in the outset 
of life, how many. disappointed hopes, how 
many wasted fortunes, and broken hearts, 
might be called-up to attest.* 

In Arithmetic, our own countrymen, Pixe, 
oor, Witter, and the Pickerrs, have giv- 
‘em as good systems as any of the English.— 

Let me beg of you not to neglect this study, 
if you do not wish to ay) oe awkward when 
you come into business. I have known a man 
of capacity and extensive acquirements to be 
stieered at by a boorish blockhead, who hap- 
pened, however, to be superior to him in the 









* There is an abridged system of Geogra- 
phy, by: Willett, lately issued from a press in 
Poughkeepsie, which forcibly recommends it- 
being adapted to your present condi- 


~~ 
‘tion, 1 I examined this little 
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calculation of simple interest. ‘donot, then, | 
expose yourselves to such a dilemma, for the | 


|‘ Fate never wounds more deep the gen’rous 








want of a little industry : For certain it is— 


heart, : eis 
‘¢ Than when a blockhead’s insult points the 
dart.” . 


And now let me press upon you the neces- 
sity of a very diligent pursuit of the course of 
study I have prescribed ; unless indeed some 
more experienced hand shall direct you toa 
better one: For believe me, if your friends 
and your country have much to fear from 
your ignorance and your vices, which may 
prove their ruin in the hour of danger ; they 
have as much at least to hope from your in- 
telligence and your virtues, upon which they 
may safely rely, when assailed by foreign 
foes, or domestic traitors. 

Think not, in the spirit of the sluggard, that 
I ask too much of you; that you will want 
time to accomplish all that I demand. If you 
have souls of heavenly mould, you will find 
time, and that too without infringing your du- 
ty elsewhere. You will trim the midnight 
lamp, when the worthless, idle youth is slum- 
bering in his insignificance. And here let me 
tell you plainly, that without incessant appli- 
cation, no man ever didor ever will become 
truly great in science orin art. It is the law 
of nature, that whatever is worth possessing, 
is to be conquered by exertion. If, therefore, 
you would win the prize, you must push for- 
ward, and linger not in the race. 

The studies I have pointed out to you, the 
whole course of them, can be accommplised, 
by the regular and unremitted devotion of 
two hours daily, during an ‘apprenticeship of 
from four to seven years; but suppose they 
should demand evey minute you can justly 
claim as yourown? What then ? Is it a hard- 
ship to devote your youth to the acquisition | 
of knowledge, that your grey hairs may be 
crowned with honour! Spurn all base calcu- 
lations that would compromise reputation 
with pleasure ; and say not that you will at- 
tend to this important concern when you be- 
come your own masters ; for well am I aware, 
that nothing you may ‘promise now, can. be 
performed then. Youth is the season of stu- 
dy. This has been demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of thousands who haye attempted 
the pursuit of studies‘to which they had been 
strangers in youth, after arriving at manhood, 
and assuming the practical duties of life. 
The perplexities of business, the calls of 


‘ 





‘friendship and humanity, the rites of pital- 
ity, the duties of a citizen, which break in; in | 





ofa mental contemplation, all forbid the’ vi- 
1c Saks hadh to. .pursue. science, when we 


hat now and then a transcendent genius 
in the mental world, like a comet in the phy- 
ish and confound the schools, 


—— 


spite of peor to avoid them, and sus- 
pend a favourite study, or destroy the order 


a eee 


ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings ofe 


-unhallowed and detestable walks, these plea- 
sures so vile, so worthless, that you may in 
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Voi. IV. 

—— == —— 
by overleaping the» ordinary rugged paths to | 
science and to fame, In the horizen of oy: | 
infant country, we have beheld such eccen. 
tric orbs, whose rays have not only dazzleqg 
our eyes, but reflected their splendor a 
the zgis of distant nations: Those orbs haye 
descended from our horizen; theyhave gone” 
to remingle their beams with the eternal ia. 
tain from whence they sprung: “But eye, 
through the dark shade of the vale of death 
their light shall still arise : And ages to come 
shall hallow the flame of genius which wif] 
ever ascend in pure and unmingled lustre 
from the: tombs of Rittrennouse, F’RAnKupy 
and Futton !* 


Away then, my young friends, with the 
dastardly spirit of the sluggard, that creeps 
with the mole, when it ought to be Soaring’ 
with the eagle; that lies grovelling in the 
dust, when it ought to be winging its way to | 
immortality! This “was not the spirit by | 
which Franxuin made his way from the work. 
shop of a printer to the cabinets of philoso. _ 
phers, and the councils of princes! But if the 
examples of RitrenHouse, FRanKurn, and § 
Futton, will not move you to resolve ona 
career of glory, I will give you one at least 
worthy of eternal remembrance and wuniver- 
sal emulation. Look, then, to the great apos< 
tle of Christianity : ““ Of the Jews, says Paul, 
five times, recieved I forty stripes, save one 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I ston” 
ed, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night anda 
day Ihave been in the deep: In journcyings often, 
im perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils * 
‘by my own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, 







in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethe 


ren; im weariness and painfulness, in watchs 







ten, in cold and nakedness.”’?. Now, then if 
for the sake of the cause alone in which he 
was engaged, and for no selfish ends, this im. 
mortal spirit could endure patiently, nay, 
glory in such uparelled sufferings ; will yok. i 
whose lines have been cast by your benificent 
Creator in pleasant places ‘wilt you refuse, in 
the morning of your days, the smalljthe almo: 
nameless sacrifice of your idle and insignificant — 
amusements, your rediculous frippery of dress 4 4 
your disgusting foppishness of manners; your 
unhallowed walks to the race ground, to the 





gambling table, to the grog shop;‘to those 


temples of infamy and polution, the steps of 
whose inmates lead down to the gates.of he igh 
will you, I repeat it, refuse to relinquish | 


kines 












1 to taste its fruit. © It is true, 
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the meridian of your days enjoy wealth and 9! 
happiness, ease and dignity, honour and repu- © § are 


jtation! =~ ; 


Permit me here to recite’ an anecdote, ¢ ote, of 
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in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, — }? 
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. which you cannot but feel the force. But a 
few days since, a young black man entered 
my office and enquired after my son. What, 
said 1, do you want of my son? Why, sir, 
said he, 1 have got into a dispute with a 
youn man who asserts that Mark Anthony 
was the enemy of Cesar, and one of the con- 
gpirators ; but I maintain that he was Cesar’s 
friend ; and we have agreed, sir, to leave it 
to your son. to settle the dispute. The fire 
of intelligence beamed in his dark eye; his 
whole countenance and deportment seemed 
to say—“ am I not a man and a brother?” 
and | felt for him a sudden, involuntary emo- 
tion of respect. Is not this simple anecdote 
a proof that the day-spring from on high is de- 
scending upon the long-benighted negro race ? 

- But whether this be so or not, shall it ever, to 
your shame, be said, that there is in Albany 
even a solitary, sable son of Africa, in all pro- 
bability born a slave, and still a slave, who is 
“| ambitious to burst the fetters of his mind, and 
| emerge from ignorance and degradation; while 
- you, whose birth-right is freedom, and who 
vot been taught to boast a fairer skin and 
purer blood, shall suffer your immortal spirits 
torust in indolence, or revel in paths that 
lead to ruin! God forbid that even one of 
you should be so lest. to virtue! For ifthere 
one such among you, and'that one divinely 
ified with the creative powers of genius, he 

_ | #80 much worse than the petiy criminal who 
__ Steals the filthy lucre of our purses, that he 
‘robs -himself—he robs his friends and his 
/ tountry—he robs posterity and mankind—he 
obs high heaven of that bounty which was 
_ | bestowed for nobler ends; for the benefit of 
| men and the contemplation of angels :—And 
_| ifeternal perdition be not the fate of his soul, 
‘scorn and contempt shall pursue him through 
life; in death, no pious hand shall close his 
yyes: no tear of reverence or fond regret 
| Stall flow to his memory ; and his grave shall 
@ lonely and unmarked for ever, save by the 
€rosions of the venomous reptile, and the raz 
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the devouring Jackal ! 


ugh I have pointed to you the sources 
€ you may derive instruction in all the 
8 of life; I shall not conclude with- 
tata few remarks upon the particular rela- 
fonship which exists“ between you and your 
asters ; and likewise upon your duty to your 
hi a : 

©The dut + which you owe to your master is 
hot an absolute: but a conditional duty. If your 
“Mnaster perform his obligations to you, then you 
ae bound by the letter and spirit of your In- 













53 



















Mentures,’and by every tie of honour and grati- 
e,to be gelously faithful to him, to labour for 
most dilligence ; to take all pos-, 





f his interest, to watch over, it as 


* 


| is bound to sustain you, whilst Jearning it, in 


veil ought never to be removed ; and viler 
than the sneaking fox, meanerthan the meanest 
reptile that creeps in the dust, is he, who, 
from any consideration, however specious or 
plausible, would rudely tear aside this sacred 
-veil of domestic distraction, disquietude, or 
affliction. The character, indeed, of a tale- 
bearer, a mischief-maker, is the most despica- 
ble of all characters; and ever has been, and 
ever will be, an object of contempt, in every 
circle where goed sense and correct feelings 
prevail. Your master stands in the room of 
your parent and you owe him, therefore, fi- 
lial, as well as covenant or conventional duty ; 
and while on the one hand you ought not to 
be wronged by him with impunity ; you ought 
not on the other hand, to be over-nice in ex- 
acting all that you may conceive due to you 
at his hands. Remember that while he learns 
nothing of you, you learn of him that art 
which is to support you through life; that he 


sickness as well as in health; remember too, 
that while he shares your labour, you share 
none of his risk or responsibility. While you 
sleep in peace, he is frequenty kept awake by 
care and anxiety to provide for your wants 
as well as hisown. While you go on smooth- 
ly at home, heis frequeutly called abroad to 
travel through, stormy seasons on troublesome 
and perplexing business. If then at some 
times he do not prove to you as kind as at 
others, or do. not fulfil at all times all that 
your too ardent feelings, perhaps, may lead 
you to.expect ; so long as his conduct towards 








you cannot be construed into wilful neglect 
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| faith towards you: For callous indeed must 
be the man to every apand noble sentiment, 
who will not cherish by kindness und affec-., 
1g soa — who studies to excel» 
in his professional pursuits, and to discharge 
with fidelity ell hie obligations, 

Let me warn you against an error, whieh’ 
too many apprentices fall into, who conceive, 
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parents have no further claims upon them.—_ 
t 


claim any thing which is due to the master. — 


which no artificial or adventitious ties can ~ 
sever. Continue, therefore, not only to love, 
but to cherish, if requisite, so far'as you can 
do so, your tender and afféctionate parents ; 
and the more especially if they be labouring 


under age and infirmity, and cast inte th 







power to their wants, soothe their déchining 
years, and their infirmities, by acts of gratt-. 
tude and kindness : And beware, if you would 
not kindle against you the wrath of your Eter- 
nal Judge, in the great day of account, how 
you adopt any course of conduct that shall 
wring their aged hearts with anguish, and pre- 
cipitate their grey hairs with ‘sorrow to the 
grave. O! never, never let it be saidof y 





that-you have with parricidal insens 








of the care and protection which he is bound 
to extend to you, it would ill become you to 
break out into disobedience, and disgrace 
yourselves by unruly behaviour. In no case, 
indeed, ought you thus to disgrace yourselves. 
But in all unhappy differences which arise be- 
tween you, resolve, that if he forget his duty 
you will not forget yours ; that you will, by 
the calm dignity of your deportment, your pa- 
tience under suffering, convince him, that you 
merit better treatment than cold neglect or 
tyrannical abuse ; and if this magnanimity on 
your part do not awaken him to a sense of jus- 
tice, let your/last appeal be to that law which 
is the common protector of the high and the 
low, the bond and the fgee ; that law which 





dissolved the ties of filial affection ; | 
have barbarously and wickedly 
“ Sicep’d # mother’s couch in tears, 
“And ting’d a father’s glowing cheek with 
shame.”’ . 


But rather let me anticipate, as I] do with 
emotions inexpressible, indescribable, that 
you will not noly never disturb the peace of a 
father’s mind ; but that your mothers shall’ 
realise the bright, the consoling pi 
sweet Poet of Hope: 


‘he 









ae iad ie Salis 
‘To! at the couch where infant beauty 
sleeps, h. a an 
‘“‘ Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps, © 
‘“‘ She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
*‘ Smiles on her slumb’ring child with pensive 
eyes, : 
‘““ And weaves a song of melancholy, joy-—— 
“ Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy: - 
“ No ling’ring hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 
‘No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and 








contains within its ample provisions a shield 
for every” right, a remedy for every wrong ; 
that law which is the pride and glory of your 
country, to purchase which your tender mo- 
thers have full often gone weeping to the 
lonely pillow, while y our gallant fathers went 
forth to conquer or to perish in the field. 


Fo your masters it might be deemed ‘im- 


ee 


mine : ies 1 oe 
‘‘ Bright.as his manly sire, the son shall bes 
‘“‘ In form and soul: but, ah! more blest tha: 














pertinent to address myself on this occasion, 












| d your own with all the mental yi- 
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ou possess: to, Ww . 
i thos sed that'so long as you shall perform your duty to || 
Mactan and good sense, to suspect them of bad |} 


as my business here seems to be exclusively 
h you, . But/I may be permitted to say, 


Il have too) much confidence in their 
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« Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at 
“Shall soothe this, aching heart for all 
_ past— | . he a 
“ With many a smile my solitude repay, © 
oe And chase the world’s ungenerous, 6 
« And say, when suminoned from the wor 
Abdthee,:: a. i i, ape ‘ 


“I lay my head beneath tke" ‘ 


that from the moment they are indented; their» — 3 


is true, indeed, that the parent cannot Rss z 


‘But filial piety and affection are ties of nature, a 


of poverty. Give all the succour in your’ 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. 
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Wilt thou, sweet 
OMe a? 

M5 And'sbbthe my parted spirit lingering near ? 
« Oh! wilt thou come! at evening hour, to 
a shed. 

tears of memory o’er my narrow bed ; 
. hand reclined, 
«© Muse on the last farew eave behind, 
“Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur 
“ And think on all my love, and all my woe!”* 


Before I part with you, I feel bound to touch 

ipomtwo tender points, points which I should 

st touch upon if I had not your happiness at 

eart. On the subject of your political and reli- 

“gious opinions, Eeesoon is your charter and 

“your birth-right.. But there is, says Solomon, a 

.and a season for all things. Suffer me 

__ then to advise you, as I would my own chil- 

_ dren,not to be decisive in politics, till experi- 

! ence shall have ripened your judgment. As 

you advance in life, you will perceive that par- 

ty spirit is not always a spirit. of patriotism. 

A great man, indeed, has said, that party spi- 

rit is the madness of many for the gain of a 

few. Be this as it may, the modesty of youth, 

that modesty which | inculcated in the com- 

mencement of this Address, may well pre- 

-serye you from plunging into the vortex of 

‘party-strife, and bearding grey-headed men 

with your crude and ill-digested notions.— 

~ Believe me, if your country is not safe in the 

-swiedam and. virtue of your fathers and guar- 

~ dians, that: your ignorance and inexperience 

cannot save her. ait, then, in politics, till 

ou become’ your own masters; and know 

ow to beware of demagogues who will at- 

“tempt to make tools of you to subserve their 

‘own sinister’ views. On this ground your dan- 

ger is great; and the'more so in proportion 

as you possess genius, generosity and magna- 

nimity: For the demagogue, who is climbing 

oe hoe tape for his watch word 
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mourner, at my stone ap- 
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« With aching temples on thy 
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selfishness for bis end, will take advantage 
your generous credulity. He will flatter 
| with such small attentions as will tickle 

our vanity or pride and excite your gratitude. 
You will thus insensibly be caught in his toils, 
and led into the support of his views. He 
will use you for all his purposes in advancing 
to_power; and when he has reached the sum- 
anit of his ambition, he will leave you where 
he found. you, in the shade of obscurity, to 
mourn ver the waste of your talents and 
your time at the shrine of ingratitude. What 
> eg what a melancholy waste is that, 
when the youthful prime of genius is exhaust- 



























in subserving the views of unpriticipled 
pbition. - Beware, then, of unequal connec- 
s. We have, itis , One rare instance 



















than lovéd him as his own soul.” But this is 


-. . enrecord, of real friendship, notwithstanding 
3 Banas Sippaiy of condition—a ‘Prince of Is- 

- ~~. -yael and a Shepherd’s Boy united in the-sweet- 
+ = est bonds of amity. “The soul of Jonathan | 
«was bound up in the soil of David, and Jona- 


a moral phenomenon; ’tis as the comet of a 
thousand years, to the countless stars of a 
cloudless night. Wait, therefore, I repeat it, 
before you enter the mazes of political dis- 
cord, till you kpow something of the public cha- 
racters, the history, the constitution, the laws 


can comprehend, when entering upon the ser- 
vice of a party, whether it be cemented by a 
sordid love of power, or a generous love of 
principle ; whether it be enlisted under the 
banners of the Constitution, that sacred ark of 
the covenant of liberty, or led by demagogues 
to an inglorious conflict for the loaves and fish- 
es. Mr. Jefferson has happily said, if the 
people are not capable of self-government, 
neither have angels been sent in the shape of 
kings to govern them: And I may safely add, 
that if angels have never assumed the shape 
of kings to bless our fallen race, in free govern- 
ments, demagogues have too often assumed 
the shape of angels, to the ruin of liberty and 
the commonwealth. 
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In religion, I will, on this occasion, adopt 
the words of the prophet Isaiah. _ In address- 
ing himself to God, he exclaims—“ Doubtless 
thouart our Father, though Abraham be igno- 
rant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not.” | 
will not, therefore, ask you to light the torch 
of your faith at the tombs of the Roman or 
the Protestant Fathers. I will not tell you 
of the rack of Muntzer, or the stake of Ser- 
vetus ; of the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
of the flames that consumed the martyrs of 
Smithfield, or the blood that flowed upon the 
hills and in the vales of Scotland, that the 
Cameronians might construe and enjoy the 
mysteries and the blessings of the covenant in 
their own way. But I must and will give 
you my parting advice, and leave you to ru- 
minate in solitude and with freedom upon the 
value of what [ shall briefly remark. While 
my humble frame shall be mouldering in its 
native dust, and the lips which now greet you 
with the accents of unaffected good will, shall 
be silenced in the night of the grave; you 
will, perhaps, all of you, be moving on in the 
meridian of your days, and most ardently do 
I hope, in a career of felicity, honour and use- 
fulness. But whatever may be your destiny 
in life, whether glidmg on the. placid stream 
of prosperity, or tostypon the boisterous bil- 
lows of adversity, let Me advise you to study 
the Evidences of Christianity by Appison, 
Patey and Portevus; let me conjure you to 
beliéve, and never for a moment to forget, 
that without piety to God, man, with all the 
endearing ties that bind him to earth, is but a 
| desolate and miserable being.—Love, Friend- 
ship, Consanguinity and Affection, those grand 
ties of social existence, serve but to embitter 
our-thinds in the hour of calamity, if we can- 
-not look to God, the Eternal One, to soothe 
aur agonies, and to calm‘our fears. While 
therefore the impious man has no prt 
| place to sustain him against the shocks ofimis- 
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and the true policy of your country ; till you” 








fortune, and the floods of woe, with what 
confidence and consolation can he who che- 
rishes Piety, as the sheet-anchor of the soul, 
appeal to his Everlasting Father, when smart- 
ing under the rod ‘of aiiliction, “ Though,” 
says the Psalmist, “J walk in the midst of trou. 
ble, thou wilt reviveme: thou shalt stretc), 
forth thine hand against the wrath of my ene. 
mies, and thy right hand shall save me.” 

As you value then, all the pure and pre. 
cious joys of man, all the gracious and gon 
ous gifts of God ;. cherish, O cherish, [ be. 
seech you, that high and holy spirit, which 
will lead you safely through the stormy ocean 
of life ; light you serenely through the dark 
and tremendous vale of death; usher you 
triumphant and rejoicing, into the society of 
angels, and sustain you for ever in the pre. 
ace of the Lord of Lords, and King of 

ings. 


Do 
To the Editor of Recreations in Literature 


Sir :—I was much concerned, on _ reading 


course of the publication of the third volume . 
of your Recreations: I hope, however, that 
it has not been such as to induce you to de 
cline the further prosecution of the work, ag” 
by that means-I should, in common with your 
other numerous readers, be a-very considéiae 
ble loser, from the pleasure I receive in'th 

perusal of your periodical numbers. | admire, 

and wish you success in, the Entomological — 
department ; and, though from my* preseat 






or opportunity to turn my attention to sue 
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country readers a desire to obtain informa on, 


ina science. which so emment!y combinesi 
struction and pleasure, and in the: study of 
which the admirable dispositions of Providence _ 
are so much more perfectly shown than m 
the eruption of volcanos or the revolt 
of kingdoms. fist 
. The inducements to this study are sol 
merous, and at the same time so obvious, th 
it is needless here to dwell upon them. 
novelty of the subject is in itself sufficient 
ensure a lasting reputation to him Who 
pay a proper attention to it;.and Ican 
ceive no otherreason, why none of our coun 
nen have yet attained any great degree of € 
nence in this science, than the constant 
tion ‘peg res, and the unceasing exerci 
that ho iy, bat highly uesful virtue, patienc 
which the inhabitants of this island are 


not 










| his i 101 
very famous for possessing o ecreneee ne 
habits and propensities of these | 
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ON THE STUDY OF ENTOMOLOGY. ~ 
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the latter part of your last Number, to observe “} 
the trouble that you have experienced in the ~ 


situation and occupations I have little leisucy | 


jects of that nature, yet I hope and trust thaty 
your exhortations will raise in the mind#0h 


: x ted; 2 nd f. & & 
their distinctive qualities are so ‘little known, J 
that every step appears to-be fairy. ground; | 
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and the further we proceed, the more our ad- 















‘i miration increases. The road is so full of 
et “flowers, blooming and sweet-scented as the 
ne rose of the mountain, that the few thorns 
h,»? which now and then stretch across are be- 
w- held almost with pleasure, as a variety in 
tch which the human mind delights, and only ope- 
ates rates as fresh incitements to diligence and 
erseverance. In the formation of the mi- 
re. _ pute animalcule, we see the unity and perfec- 
ri. tion of the designs of Providence : we there 
be- see plsinly manifested the existence of a deity, 
ich all-pervading ! whose influence extends from 
an the mighty lion of the forest, to the meanest 
ark reptile that crawls upon the face of the earth. 
on Let the Atheist observe these things with the 
of attention they deserve, and, though he may 
re- « Jaugh at the tempest, and deride the storm,” 
of asthe production of natural causes without the 
_  jntervention of superior power; yet let him 
"then, if he dare, with an unblushing front, 
‘ : ~ ofan Almnd contemptuously deny the ‘work 
1 ee "proudly aighty Creator. The evidences that 
© — — will be thus displayed to him will, I appre- 
a hend, make his favourite doctrine of chance 
ing fall with disgrace to the ground. 
ve f ». Lhe study of Entomology as a_ science 
he (not for the sake of nomenclature only) seems 
_ to me to be one of the most useful as well as 
a ‘§__ most engaging of any that have yet been dis- 
i: | covered. The calm delight and pleasing 
a3: sensations. which are caused in the progress 





+ of this study, and the animation and pride 
_. which are felt.on making any new discovery, 
# sufficiently compensate the trouble and fa- 
. ~ tigue attending the necessary. experiments ; 
\ and it is wonderful to me, that mankind should 
' ~ so long have sought in the bustle of war and 
inthe pomp of courts, for that happiness and 
‘distinction which was so easily attainable 
_ without the dread of either danger or dis- 
_ grace. ' } 
aw: : Although I have written thus far, the. chief 
purpose of this letter is to express to you my 
complete satisfaction with the manner in 
. which you have acted from the commence- 
ment of your work, and the regret that I shall 




















_.. feel, if any cause, of whatever nature, shall 


Og 


| make it necessary for youcither wholly to de- 
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ees 


' _. cline or to postpone the continuance of it ; 
and though 1 have sometimes felt the want of 
~ engravings for the illustration of particular sub- 
juts J am. perfectly convinced that they 
uld have been given if possible. Accept, sir, 

- sincere good wishes of one who, although 
tire stranger to you personally, is an ad- 
r of your abilities, and of the manner in 
ich they leave to 
ibe ‘and es- 








































_P.S. I heg leave to mention, for the ¢on- 








ide ation of yourcorrespondentEntomophilu 
Rew letter: gohan appeared in the “ Monthly 


Bs Magazine” for August last, ae an instance 
- *-of a person suffering extremely from an ear- 


| \.- “wig penetrating into his ear; and which, if 
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Ins}jgrief. ‘The heartis sad, an 
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true, so plainly contradicts the assertion, in 
your correspondents account, of the harmless- 
ness of that insect. 3 


THE REFLECTOR.—No. III. 


Mourning for Deceased Friends. 


It may shock the feelings of many to hear 
it suggested that mourning should be aid 
aside. People have identified black clothes 
with grief. Some would not believe a family 
really lamented a relative, if they. were not 
covered with sackcloth. But mourning is 
a fashion, and there is nothing in the colour 
of black, naturally adapted to sorrow. ‘This 
is proved by different colours being used by 
nations as mourning, some of them such as 
we should think fantastic. 

Some of the objections to mourning are 
'these.—1. It has become a vain parade. 
know a family which has recently lost a va- 
luable relative He was honoured and 
rich. His funeral-was splendid. . The min- 
ister delivered an eloquent character the 
Sunday after his interment. The news- 

apers teeméd with adulatory culogiums. 
hie family, men, women, children, do- 
mestics; nay, coach, horses and all, were 
clad in sackcloth. The whole establish- 
ment wore the semblance of profound 
grief. But—it was not so. In that coach, 
decorated with black tassels and other’ orna- 
wents, was heard the sound of laughter and 
merriment; under that bonnet of crape was 
seen a jovial and merry face ; and boisterous 
jollity and mirth were still noticed in all the 
members of the family. On ’change, in the 
street, in the shop, in taverns, nay, in the 
church, the heart was sickened, seeing the 
odd and mournful contrast between the habit 
of mourning and the absence ofsorrow. To 





frolic, in deep mourning, betting at .a horse 


race, drinking deep at the tavern, with weep- |} 


ers in his hat; or swearing fearlessly, enve- 
‘loped in the “ inky dress:—to see his sisters in 
church, gazing around, nodding, mimicking 
the bumkins, who “ are offensive to the eye” 
of the city nymph, filled me with disgust and 
abhorrence. Is this grief? Is this mourning ? 
Is there any alliance between a black appa- 
| rel and the sorrow of the heart ’—alas, alas! 
hypocrisy and folly are stamped upon these | 

outward ensigns; and profanity, vice, and ir- 
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see a youth of this family, ata bacchanalian | 















| T was rejoiced | _the 3 . 
cle, whom I hardly’ knew, because I sho 
have a new suit of clothes. ‘Tt would be 
amusing on any other occasion, to hear the 
wiseacres of the tenderer sex, immediately 
after the breath has left. the body. of a fellow- 
mortal, and sometimes before, passing jude 
ment upon clothes, crapes, ribbo 
cussing which is most becoming, what 
most’ fashionable, and adjusting the 4 
degrees of mourning by the infallibl 
fashion. Surely the minds of relativ 
be turned to more appropriate and ¥ 
flections than these. ag 
3. Mourning apparel is a burthensa 
pense? To the rich and gay it may be 
agreeable change of dress. ‘The vain gi 
may think black is a more bec 
than any other colour, 
portunity of wearing it. But t 
classes feel this fashion to be a heav: nse. 
I know a family which has lost, in the course” 
of some years, several members, and the ex- 
pense of mourning, ’as it is called, has been a 
sad inroad upon their ee erty. They have 
been scarcely able’ to afford to lose so many 
relatives. Who does not know. of people 
running in debt to ¢lothe themselves in sa 
cloth; of being put in jail for such | 
mortgaging their property fo 
the origin of which was mone 
this useless display ? ’ y = sala 
Let then the fashion be checked ; 1ét ae 

bon, or piece of crapé,: alone be Cofisidered 
necessary to mark our misfortane, and at. 
tract attention to our sorrow. Let us show by 
‘our manners and condugt, that we mourn, ra- 
ther than by our apparel. Let us turn our 
thoughts to the uses and béhefits of reflection, 
instead of indulging our vanity or love of de. 
coration.— Christian 1 G a! 
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TO MAKE SALT BUTTER PRES 
eg ed eee 
Put four pounds of salt butter intea eh 


with four quarts of new milk, and’a small por- 
tion of arnatto; churn them together, and in 
about an hour, take out the butter, and treat it 
exactly like fresh butter, by washing itin wa~ 
| ter, and adding the customary quantity ofsalt.. — 
Firkin butter, brought in autumn, and churn- 

ed over again in winter or spring, will be 
greatly enhanced in value; at least so. 
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religion strut and vapouras before, but under 
a black flag. . a ‘ 

There are those who really 
deeply mourn, who are habite 
ing, fashionable in our count 
they lament less if- in their « 


~~ 


Black clothes, to th: 
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regarded. |. 


2. A mournin dress divetts 
the cause of grie “ especially an 








well remember that when quite a small bo 
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the Domestic Encyclopedia.—N. E. Par, 
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It gives us pleasure to copy the following 
article from the American Farmer, as it must 
fo every one of our readers to peruse it. 
We must all feel an honest pride in the re- 
flection; that New-York possesses some of the 


most skilfii} and successful Farmers in the un- 


ion. Tn the original, the name of Slemson is 
given instead of Stimson. © Mr, Earl Stum- 
3 sont, of Galway, is the farmer, whose superior 
skill and success has secured him so much 


honest fame. me. This error was undoubtedly in- 






Ot Sige > Spee et eee > 
. advertent, whether of the author or printer. 
rhe ie Res. may? j 5 it ’ : 
But the Editor of the American Farmer, will, 


is not already done so, take pleasure 


ite 
in Correcting it. 





We invite the particular attention of our 
readers to the. following account of the extra- 
ordinary productiveness of a farmin New- 
York—we recollect to have been urged to 
visit it, when at Saratoga Springs, in 1821, 
and now-even more.than then regret that we 
omitted to” do so.- ‘The memoranda now 
cornmunicated, were made by a gentleman of 






‘the firstrespectability, in this city. 


. Editor Am. Farmer. 


“ 


NO FICTION. 
AGRICULTURE. 


I visited and spentia day at Mr. Slemson’s 
farm inthe township of Galway, Saratoga 
county, New-York,” ‘His traet of land or farm 

- contains about 350 acres, of which he culti- 
yates, as yet, only between 80 and 100 acres 
which are laid off into 8 acre. lots. 

é has certificates of premiums from the 

ricultural se 3a id that county. 
‘or having the best managed farm in the 
county. 

For having raised 62 bashels of barley from 
‘one acre. 

For having raised 4 1-2 tons Timothy hay 


+ 









per acre “from a lot of 8 acres, and he took |} 


the pains to weigh the hay from one of. those 
acres four days after it was cut, and found it 
to weigh 5 tons and 324 Ibs. fe 

or having raised 104 bushels of Corn to 


a ing raised 357 1-2. bushels _ pota- 
m half an acre. Mucky ovuns 
hod for raising F 


ae: 
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“plants: them shallow, namel: 
oes soon as they show ther 
uit 3 inches above the ground he 
pout 2 inches of them, in 8 or 10 days, 
the tops are about six inches high, 


|| he spreads the tops open, and hoes and covers 


ter the second ploughing—he cuts the stalk 


in the fourth year he turns down the sod, 


‘manure, plough it the second time on the sod, 








the names of new members. © 





them again to about 2 inches, and when grown 
up again to about 6 inches, he hoes and co- 
vers them as before. By this process he 
thinks it possible that 1000 bushels may be 
raised from one acre of ground. — 
His method for raising of corn, is _ 

He has a machine that crosses the ridges, 

lants 3 toa hill, the ridges or hills are 
He succours af- 


he 
about 2 feet 6 inches apart. 


and blades together close to the ground. The 
average product is 4 1-2 ears toa_ hill, the 
corn weighs 60 to 62 Ibs. to the bushel. 

His genera] method of farming is to lay off 
his land into lots of 6 to 10 acres, each lot is 
manured once in four or five years ; his usual 
quantity is 8 waggon loads with 4 horses to 
each acre—first year is in grass—secoad in 
corn—third in barley—fourth in wheat, spring 
or winter wheat, with clover and fimothy, 5 
lbs. clover and 2 quarts timothy per acre, the 
northern or late clover he prefers—he mows 
his timothy for two years, pastures it one year, 


puts in wheat on the sod—Ist and 2d 
corn, 3d barley or spring or winter wheat, and 
stocks it down as before. Bae 

Mr. Slemson remarked, he has a field used 
as pasture, and what he intends turning down 
the sod, roll it well, give ita top dressing of 


manure it again, put it into wheat, harrow it 
in, and expects to make 35 to 40 bushels per 
acre. 

The following is his product from 100 acres 
as reported from A survey and examina- 
tion. : 

10 acres having 400 apple trees on them, 
produced 25 tons hay—8 acres corn 560 
bushels-——8 acres do. 720—10 do. do. 300 and 
16 tons of hay—4 do. wheat, 140 bushels—1 
do. flax, 600 lbs.—8 do. oats, 560 bushels—8 
do, hay, 32 tons—3 do. do. 36 do.—1 do. bar- 
ley, 60 bushels—3 do. hay, 10 1-2tons—4 do. 
do. 12 do.—8 do. do. 24 do.—2 acres 1000 
bushels potatoes-—-2 acres in vegetables, 
which also raised 400 chickens. 

(<- His wheat cost him.30 cents per bush- 
el——corn 15 do. do. 
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, REGULATIONS 
For the Cattle Show and Fair, to be held in the 
city of Albany, on the 8th and 9th of October. 

1822. eae fee 

| FIRST DAY. .. . 
1. The members to assemble at. the Capi- 
tol.as early as Convenient, to receive their 
badges, and to pay their annual subscriptions, 





&c. to the trea: urer, who will attend to re-| 
ceive the Same ; and with whom the book of 


subsc1 


iption will be lodged for the registry of 





The viewing Committee will attend to their 
arrangement, and register the owners names, 
receive the proofs of ownership, and see that 
the several competitors have paid their sub- 
scriptions, or made deposits, &c. 

3. Household Manufactures intended for 
premium, must be deposited in the’ room ap- 
propriated in the Capitol before 12. o'clock, = 
and the requisite proofs and memoranda fur- 
nished to the committee on manufactures. 

4. Implements of agriculture to be exhibit- 
ed before 3.0’clock P. M. on the south side 
of the capitol. 

5. The ploughing Match will take place at. 

1 o’clock, on Washington Square. The pre- 
miums will be awarded'to the ploughmen who 
plough one forth of an acre in one hour, in the 
best manner. 

(<r As the quality of the work must be 
judged after it is done, no persons except 
one attached to each team, will be permitted 
to cross or enter the ground to be ploughed, 
until it has heen examined by the Agricultural 
Committee. The several committees, the 
members of the society generally, and the 
spectators, are earnestly desired to aid in 6n- 
forcing this regulation. 

6. The several committees will proceed to 
adjudge the premiums and prepare and seal 
their reports. 

The town committees will make their re- 
ports in season to the chairman of the View- 
ing Committee, on all crops committed to 
their examination, agreeable to theiprescribed 
form, except Turnips, Séeds, Flax and Cab- 
bages, which latter they will report to the )* 
Secretary of the Society previous to the 
quarterly meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee, on the first Tuesday of February next, at 
which time the premiums on these crops ‘will » 
be awarded and published by that Commit- 
tee. : | 

ir The several committees are requested * © § 
to meet at the Capitol at 9, o’clock, to arrange / 
their.respective duties, Be ed ae 

The first No. of the. Agricultural \Tracts@) & 
will be distributed at the fair by. the Secreta- ‘| 
ry, among the members only, on their several: «> | 
ly paying theirannual subscriptions. "Sha 

SECOND DAY. ‘ 

‘The members will meet at 10 o’clock. at’ 
Rockwell’s Mansion House, to elect theins | 
officers for the ensuing year. “ The society, 
will proceed at half past eleven o’clock to the 
Capitol, where the following order will be 
observed : ey es oe Ee SH 

1. Prayer. jie 

2. The \Annual Address to'be delivered 
a membervof the Executive Committee. = _- 

_3. ‘The reports of the several committee: 
will then be read and‘ the premiums. and 
ificates of metitsdelivered. = 
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2. The Cattle, Horses, Sheep and ‘Swine, 


offered.for premium, must be exhibited before: 


12 o’clock, at the pens, east of Washington 


Square. 


a 









| 4. Benediction. pa 
Competitors for premiums are requested. 
to occupy the seats on the right hand o 










enecen an@ officers, Which will be reserved... 
forthem. °° Ss, ae ee 
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“All manufactures and stock intended for 
premiums must be reported to the respective 
committees, or to the Secretary, before 11 

o'clock, on the first day, and the requisite de- 
of $2 rifide by applicants who are not 


members. 
Proprietors and inveutors. of agricultural 
*implements, and owners of new or choice 
seeds. or agricultural productions, are invited 
SM osit models and samples with the Secre- 
tary during the Fair, with the prices and qua- 


lities attached to a 
FE. te 


_The'Executive Committee give notice that 

a Fair will be held at the Pens, for the sale of 

stock; immediately after the ploughing match, 

and for household manpfactures, implements 

of husbandry, &c. at the Capitol immediately 

after the exercises shall have been finished, 

and that a reputable auctioneer.will be select- 
éd for that purpose. 

5S. VAN RENSSELAER, President. 

JoserH ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
2+ o— 
FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


VETERINARY. 
Fistula in-the Withers.* 


- This disease generally originates in a bruise 
fromthe saddle, and is at first. simply an ab- 
eess, which by early attention and propertreat- 
ment may be easily cured ; but when neglect- 

edit degenerates into a fistulous sore, proves 
extremely difficult of cure, and.cannot be re- 
Epc? without very severe treatment. 


As soon as the injury is discovered, fomen= 
a B tahions should be applied im order to promote 
suppuration ; and when matter is formed let 
the tumour be opened, so that its contents 
may be completely evacuated, anda future 
aecumulation prevented : the sore may then 
| “be healed by «dressing it daily with digestive 
tf “Tiniment or ointment: but should these prove 
7 Po ineffectual, apply the detergent lation until 
the sore assumes a red, healthy appearance, 
ad the matter becomes whiter and of a thicker 
tonsistence. When the disease has been neg- 
| ‘Wetted in its first stage, and the matter suffer- |} 
to penetrate among the muscles, affecting 
‘the ligaments or bones of the withers, it be- 
‘comes necessary to adopt a more severe treat- 
_ Ment. ‘The sinusses or pipes are to be laid 
ai with a knife, and if it is practicable, a 

depending opening is, to be made, that the 
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should be phreeiid seeing every horse differs 
ix this particular. The saddle should not on- 
ly be pretty large in the seat, for a young} 


swer the shape of the back, in such sort; , tha 
it may bear.as equally as possible upon all the 
parts at the same time ; and, ‘indeed, if we 


dressed, until the sloughs which this ointment 
occasions, have seperated from the living 
parts ; which generally happens two of'three 
days after the operation. If the surface of the 
sore looks red and healthy, and the matter 
appears to be whiter and of a better con- 
sistence, a repetition of this ‘painfnl opera- 
tion will not: be required : the digestive lini- 
ment’or ointment being sufficient to complete 
the cure; but should the sore still retain an 
unhealthy appearance, and the matter conti- 
nue thin and of a bad colour, the hot dressing 
must again be applied. 


Ointment No. 1.. 
Ointment of Nitrated Quick-silver, 


4 OZ. 
Oil of Turpentine, 1 oz. 
Mix. 

Ointment Ne. 2.- 
Verdegris, 1-2 oz, 
Oil of ‘Turpentine, 1 oz. 
Ointment of Yellow Resin, 4 OZ. 


Mix. 
lS 
Back-galled.* 

- Back-galled’ is a disorder very incident to 
horses upon the road in travelling; and 
more especially to young horses, whose 
backs are unused to carry loads.. With these 
last, a. pretty large seated saddle agrees best ; 
and every morning alter the crooper a hole or 
two, that it may. draw the saddle back ; and 
now and then let it also have liberty for- 








might shift the: stufling as 1 as we” see | 
inflammation coming on, which may 
ceived by some places under the 
sweeting, or keeping moist longer the 
especially if we view the back some hours af- 

ter the saddle has been taken off. The; > pla- 

ces should be eased by removing the stuffing, 
and thereby causing the weight af the ri rte 
press Se the other parts that are : hot eated © 









































horse is thick, and the pressure of thé sell 7 
is often applied, the tumour cannot 
formed large, but instead of it there 
akind of thin lymph about the: ec ‘ 
people generally call the sit-fast; 4 
thing but a part of the horse’s skil 
durated, PS 
If you take away the pressure before the 
flammation is too far advanced, there’will fiot — 
be so great an obstruction, as to occasion a 
sit-fast or warble. Salt and water, warm 
Urine, vinegar, &c. are commonly used to 
cool a horse’s back that is. hurt: utif the 
skin be broken into holes from what are ’ca)-. 
led warbles, it will be found that equal quan- 
tities of spirits of wine and tincture ‘of myxrh 
and aloes, with a little oil of. turpentine,will 
be best to bathe the Place with now and 
then. 

[Cover the part witha leather spread with 












wards. . By this means he will not carry his 
weight always in the same place ; which will 
conduce greatly. to his ease, and keep the skin 
upon.his back. Let the horse’s back be cool- 
ed every time he is baited ; and it should be 
now and then washed with warm water, and 
wiped dry with a linen cloth ; and.the saddle 
should also be scraped, so that no hardness or 
inequalities remain from the sweat, which, 






common Cerate, or with Basilicon onto 
and keep the edges vot ar, 
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* Blood-Spavin® 
Is simply a relaxation of the vein. ico’ 
over the front part of the “hough. ‘It re are 
occurs, and never produces lameness ; but 
is commonly mistaken for another complaint 

























together with the dust, sticks round the pet 


of the rth 


The shape, indeed, of the horses back 






horse, but ‘the pannel and stuffing should an- 


-also necessary. 





called the 





Bog-Spavin 

or instoy of Bursa Muscavo, on ‘the part s sur. 
rounding the ligament of the: hough. : This. 
occasions a protusion of ‘the vein lying 
it: and hence the disease has been suppose 
to.occupy the vein. | Repeated blisters. are 





















* Richard Lawrence, 

















4 “matter may run off freely ; the sore is then 
) ames with the following ointment, 


s whichis td be melted and poured into the 





would do things ‘properly;: we should have the 
pennel of the saddle so contrived, as.that we 














vity while very ‘hot. 5 ‘The : sore is not to be 
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‘ * Boardman, 
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| weighing nineteen vee a half oxmces ak sy 









The orchard of Mr { te i 
|| Danvers, has produced. an ap) 
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THE LYE 


Were the roving rill meandered 
‘Down the green retiring vale, 
Poor forlern Atcaus wandered, 


~ Hopeless sorrow, 0 ’er his face 
Breathed a melancholy grace, 
| d on every feature there 





:  Qer his arm his lyre neglected, 
- ‘Goldly, carelessly he flung ; 
And, , in spirit deep dejected, 
us the pensive Poet sung : 
| h ile, ‘at midnight’s solemn noon, 
4 Sweetly shone the cloudless moon, 


And all the stars around his head, 






*« Solace of my bleeding heart, 


_ “We must ever, ever part: 
“ Tis in vain thy poet sings, 


“ Glory !—animates my breast ; 


“Pour their déath defying notes ; 
to die! 


“Fla 


«fs All in awful judgment rise ! 
“Oth : innocent} y brave, 
ae | will vrestle with the wave ; 












, en: afhing poor in health, 
os eS Richi in haley and a eee 


From Monigomery’s Poem’s. 


_ Pale with thought, serenely. pale ; 


The mournful resignation of despair. 


Lyre! OLyre ! my only pleasure, 


“ Woods in vain thine heavenly strings, 
‘The. Muses? wretched Sons are born 
‘* Po-cold neglect, and penury, and scorn. 


: “That which Acexannrr sighed for, 
i “ That which Czasar’s meal possessed, 
$ ‘That which Fferoés, Kings have died for, 


4 Ou! WHO WOULD LOVE THE LYR 
G. A. Stevens. 


pf? 


Benignly bright, their mildest influence shed. 
“ Lyre! O Lyre! my chosen treasure, 


“ Hark {the charging trumpet’s throats | 


ee «To arms !’ they call : to ars I fly, 
“Like Wo re to conquer—and like Wotre 


we: the blood of murdered legions ; 


“ Summons vengeance from the skies ; 
‘towns, and ravaged regions, 


“ Lo ! Commerce spreads the daring sail, 
ae And yokes her naval chariots to the gale. 


“Bk ow, ye breezes 1—gently blowing, 
ie ‘Walt me to that happy shore, — 
WwW : from. fountains Wer flowing, 


ir treasures pour ; 


« O’er thee, my dear paternal soil ! 


. 


“ Pll strew the golden harvest of my toil. 


« Then shall misery’s sons and-daughters 
“In their lowly dwellingsising ; : 

|‘ Bounteous as the Nile’s dark waters, 

*“ Undiscovered as their spring, 

: 6] will scatter o’er the land, 

, ¢ Blessings with a secret hand ; 

* For suchangelic tasks designed, 

«I give the Lyre and sorrow to the wind.” 





| On an oak, whose branches hoary 
Sighed to every passing breeze ; 
Sighed, and told the simple story 
Of the patriarch of trees : 
High in air his harp he hung ; 
Now no more to rapture strung ; 
Then warm in hope, no longer pale, 
He blushed adieu, and rambled down the 
dale. 


Lightly touched by faffy fingers, 
Hark !—the Lyre enchants the wind ; 
Fond ALcxvs listens, lingers, 
Lingering, listening, looks behind 
| | Now the music mounts on high, 
Sw eetly swelling through the sky ; 
|'To ever ‘y tone, with tender heat, 
| His heart strings vibrate, and his pulses beat. 





Now the strains to silence stealing, 
Soft in ecstacies expire ; 

Oh ! with what romantic feeling 
Poor Aiczus grasps the Lyre ! 

Lo! his furious hand he flings, | 

| In a tempest o’er the strings ; 


| He strikes the chords so quick, so loud, 


‘Tis sove that scatters lightning from a cloud ! 


“ Lyre ! O Lyre !.my chosen treasure, 
* Solace of my bleeding heart ; 
* Lyre! O Lyre ! my only pleasure, 
‘“¢ We will never, never part! 
| * Glory, Commerce, now in vain, 
“ 'Tempt me to the field, the main ; 
‘The Muse’s sons are blest, though born 
| "To cold neglect, and-penury,and scorn. 


What though all the world neglect me, 
“¢ Shall my haughty soul repine ? 

Ah! shall poverty deject me, 

— While this hallowed Lyre. is mine ?. 

** Heaven—that.o’er my helpless head 

‘“¢ Many a wrathful vial shed, 


creed, 
qi Be thou a bruised but nota broken saa 179 
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| books yy the hierarchy,” his spe 


| passed on him. 


i until the first day of March thereafter Pinel 


|| been sent to the Treasurers of the sever 


ia 
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s* Heaven gave this Lyre !—and thus de- | 











{ ANECDOTES. 


Prynn’ 8 "Sikech 0 on the Scaffold. . 
When the *famous Prynn underwentthe 
last horrid punishment inflicted on him by the 
star chamber, for “writing and publishing 
certain seditious, schismatical, and sh 3 ; 















































the scaffold, full of strong exhortations 4 
people to stand by their liberties, civil as well 
as religious, was intemepies. by loud shouts =f 
of applause. The numerous sounds reaching 

the ear of Archbishop Laud, who was then 
sitting in the star chamber, he felt so provok- 
ed, that he instantly moved the court, that 
Pry nn might be gagged, and a further sentence 
Base and cruel as his col. 
leagues were, however, they recoiled from so 
monstrous a proposition, and Prynn was suffer- 
edto conclude hisspeech, which he did in these 
memorable words, ‘Alas, poor England! what 
will become of thee, if thou look not*sooner 
into thine own privileges, .and maintainest not | 
thine own lawful liberty? Christian people,] § » 
beseech you all, stand firm, and be zealous for 








|| the cause of God and his true religion to the 


shedding of your dearest blood, otherwise you’ 



























will bring yourselves and all your posterity 

into perpetua! bondage and misery.” 
REDEMPTION OF LANDS — ft: 
SOLD FOR TAXES. : 


State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. a . 1 


Pustic Notice is hereby given, that al” 
such lands, as were sold by: the Comptroller, § 
for arrears of taxes, on the sixth day of Feb. 7 
ruary, in the year one thousand eight hundred, _ if 
and twenty-one, and the next succeeding days, 


sive, and which have not been, and shall n 
be redeemed. on or before the first day~ 
March next, will be conveyed to the purchas~ 
ers of such lands, respectively, or their as- 
signs, ahd the owners thereof will thereaft 
be-deprived of the»privilege of redeeming the 
same.——Statements of lands:so sold, and the | 
amount necessary to redeem. the same, ha 


counties were such lands are situated, as t e 
law directs. > 
~~ JOHN. SAVAGE, Comptrolters 
August 10, 1822. 6w24. 
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‘0¢r- COMMUNICATIONS and SU 
SCRIPTIONS for this paper,#eceived-by the 
Epiror at the. Printinc-OFrien, No. 87; a 
South-Pearl-Street. Eachyolume. comprises, % 
twelve months, oF fifty-two num S| 
numbers are issued weekl on Tues 
the: volume commences 
June. 
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